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SQUIRE PITMAN’S PEACHES. | 


School was over for the day. Armed with! 
satchels and dinner-pails, the scholars filed out of 
the school-house, and in merry groups wended 
their way homeward. The last to go were two) 
boys of twelve, who had been ‘kept after school” | 
for deficiencies in geography. Their names were | 
respectively, Tom Grey and Frank Green. | 

“Tom,” said Frank, ‘‘have you had any peach- 
es this year?” 

“Only one; Uncle Ben brought us one apiece, 
when he came from Boston, last Saturday. 
Wasn't it prime, though !” | 

‘Then you're better off than I am, for I haven't 
bad any. But I know where there are some, and 
I mean to have more than one, this very night.” 

“You do!” exclaimed Tom, eagerly. ‘‘Where- 
abouts are they ?” | 

Frank looked carefully about him, to make 
sure that no one was within hearing, and whis- | 
pered, ‘In Squire Pitman’s garden.” 

“But,” said Tom, a little dubiously, ‘that 
would be stealing.” 

“0,” said Frank, ‘‘he’ll never miss em. The 
trees are ever so full. It made my mouth water 
when I passed there this morning. They’re more 
than he can eat, and we might as well have ’em as 
leave em to rot on the trees.” 

“So we had,” said Tom, who was easily per-. 
suaded. ‘‘Are you going to-night ?” 
“Yes; there isn’t any moon, so that.it will be, 
in our favor. Will you go?” 
“Yes. When will you be ready?” | 
“Call for me at half-past eight. I'll be at the! 
corner of the orchard. Mind and bring a bag, 
with you. We shall want to carry away a few.” | 
“All right; [’ll be on hand.” 
Squire Pitman, the owner of the garden re-' 
ferred to by the boys, had recently removed into | 
Cedarville. He had spent most of his life in the | 
city, where he had accumulated a fortune, a part | 
of which he invested in a fine old place which 
chanced to be for sale. The former proprietor 
had paid particular attention to the garden, in- 
troducing choice varieties of fruit trees of various 
kinds, which were now in excellent bearing con- 
dition. ‘Squire Pitman (he was called squire out 
of deference to his wealth) had moved into the 


ances. He was a pleasant-looking old gentleman, 
rather old-fashioned in his appearance, who usual- 
ly walked with the help of a gold-headed cane. 

After supper that evening, the gardener came 
in and requested to speak with him for a moment. 

“Well, James,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘what 
is it?” 

“I suspect, sir,” said James, ‘‘that an attempt 
will be made to rob your fruit trees to-night.” 

“Bless my soul! What makes you think so?” 

“I happened to overhear two boys talking 
about it. I couldn’t hear all they said, but I 
heard enough to show what they were after.” 

“Do you think they are coming to-night?” 
asked the squire, after a pause. 

“Yes, sir; shall I let out the dog?” 

“No, he might bite them.” 

“And serve ’em right.” 

“I would rather have them brought into me. 
You may get Reuben to stand watch with you, 
and if you catch them, you may bring them into 
the house.” 

“Yes, sir,” said James. 

Tom and Frank met as agreed upon, and start- 
ed in company for the garden. 

“Did you bring a bag?” asked Frank. 

“No, but I have got an extra handkerchief; 
that'll hold a good lot.” . 

“All right; we can hide ’em in the bushes, and 
80 to em when we want them.” 

“By half-past eight it was quite dark. There 
was no moon, and only here and there a star was 
Visible, 

“It’s a jolly night,” said Frank. 

“Just the thing.” 

At length the boys reached the picket fence 

that surrounded the garden. 
“Get over first,” said Tom. 
With some difficulty Frank clambered up, but 


got caught in the picket and tumbled to the 
ground. 





“No, but I’ve torn my trousers. Look out 
sharp for them plaguy pickets.” 

‘‘Now where are the trees?” asked Tom, when 
he had got over. 

‘*There’s one; you get up and shake it, and I'll 
pick ’em up.” 

‘‘No, Frank, you're the best at climbing.” 

**O yes, no doubt you'd rather pick ’em up.” 
‘‘Well, I'll climb the next tree.” 

‘“T’ll save you both the trouble,” said a rough 
voice, which made both the boys turn pale.. They 
started to run, but the pursuers were too quick 
for them. Tom was soon struggling in the grasp 
of the gardener, and Frank tried in vain to get 
away from Reuben, a boy of sixteen, who assisted 
on the place. 

“You let me go!” said Tom, struggling ener- 
getically. ; 

“I'd a little rather not! I’ve been waiting for 
you for some time, my fine fellow.” 

“If you don’t let me go, I'll bite,” said Frank 
to his captor. 

“If you do, I'll have to pull out your teeth,” 
said Reuben, laughing. 

‘*What are you going to do with us, anyway ?” 

“Going to carry you into Squire Pitman. He 
wants to see you.” 

Terrified by this threat, the boys begged pite- 
ously to be freed, but their captors were inexor- 
able. Finding strugies and entreaties alike use- 
less, they resigned themselves passively to their 
fate, while visions of arrest and imprisonment 
filled their hearts with dismay. 

Squire Pitman was sitting in his library, look- 
ing over the evening paper, when a noise was 
heard at the door, and ‘Reuben and the gardener 
appeared, each with a boy. 

‘‘Here they are, sir,” said James. 

**We've caught ’em,” said Reuben. 

‘Bless my soul,” said the squire, ‘‘and what 
are their names ?” 

“This one is Tom Grey, and the other one is 








“Are you hurt?” whispered Tom. 





NANNIE AND HER CAT. 


| 


| 








“Very well, you may leave the young gentle- | 
men here with me.” 
“Yes, sir.” 

Rather reluctantly James and Reuben let go | 
their hold of our young adventurers, and left the 
room. 

Tom and Frank looked sideways at the squire, 
expecting to be seized and shaken, or at the best, 
to receive a severe scolding. What was their| 
surprise when the old gentleman came forward | 
very pleasantly, and said: 

‘Boys, I’m very happy to see you. I like to 
receive visits from young people, though I think | 
it better, in such cases, for them to come thraugh | 
the gate, and not get over the fence, as they are 
liable to tear their clothes.” 

Frank looked down at his torn trousers in a 
little bewilderment. 

‘*Pray sit down,” said the squire, politely. 

Tom and Frank sat down on the corners of 
two chairs, evidently ill at ease. - 

“How old are you, Thomas? I believe that is 
your name?” 

‘Twelve, sir.” 

‘And yuu, Frank ?” 

“I am twelve, too.” 

‘‘And I am seventy. It was really kind of you 
to come and call upon an old gentleman like me. 
But the evenings are short; you ought to have 
come earlier.” 

Tom looked at Frank in silent wonder. He 
didn’t know what it all meant. If he had been 





the squire’s manner puzzled him completely. 

‘‘Are you fond of fruit, Thomas?” asked the 
squire, innocently, 

“Ye-es,” said Tom, a little uneasily. 

“Do you like it too, Frank ?” 

“Pretty well,” said Frank, who was a little 
afraid of committing himself. 

“So I suppose. Most boys do.” 

Squire Pitman rose from his seat and rang the 











Frank Green.” 


bell. 


‘eating. 
| would come up after the peaches were eaten. 


shaken up, that be would have understood; but | 


‘You may bring in some plates and knives,” 


| said he to the servant, ‘‘and lay them on the 
table.” 


This was done. Next the old gentleman went 
to the closet, and brought out a basket of peaches: 
“I generally keep a little fruit,” he remarked, 


| “to treat the friends who are kind enough to call 
upon me. 


Help yourselves.” 
The wondering boys djd so, and commenced 
They wondered whether the shaking 


Even if it did, they would have the satisfaction of 
eating them. 


“Do you like them?” asked Squire Pitman, 


| who seemed to enjoy seeing the boys eat. 


“Yes, sir,” said Tom; ‘‘they’re tip-top.” 

‘I’m glad you think so. I have several peach- 
trees in my garden. James, the gardener, was 
telling me that there was some danger of boys 
getting in and robbing the trees, but I don’t have 
any fears on that score.” 

Here Tom and Frank exchanged glances. 

“If any of the boys want fruit, 1 know they 
would prefer to come up and ask me for it, or 
drop in and make a friendly call, as you are do- 
ing. By the way, wouldn’t you like to carry 
home a few peaches with you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boys, hesitatingly. 

“Tf you had any thing to put them in”— 

“T’ve got a handkerchief,” said Tom. 

‘And I’ve got a bag,” said Frank. 

‘‘Bless my soul, how thoughtful you were to 
bring a bag! It will be just the thing. You're 
welcome to the peaches in that basket, if you can 
stow them away.” 

‘‘We are very much obliged to you,” said Tom, 
gratefully. 

“O, don’t say a word. It is a mere trifle, and 
I like to make some acknowledgment for your 
kind call. Will you call and see me again?” 

“Yes, sir, if you would like it.” 

“I should be most happy to have you come. I 
get lonely sometimes, and young company cheers 
me up. Perhaps, though, you'd better come to 
the door, as it is a little dangerous climbing over 
fences,” added the old gentleman, a little slily. 

The boys laughed, rather consciously, and were 
shown to the door, Squire Pitman shaking them 
both by the hand, and kindly repeating his in- 
vitation, 

‘‘Ain’t he a trump?” ejaculated Frank, when 
the door had closed behind them. 

“That's so. I felt awful mean to have him 
treat me so, when I had come after his peaches.” 

“So did I. You won't catch me in such busi- 
ness again.” 

The story of the boys’ visit to Squire Pitman 
leaked out, and made quite a sensation among 
the school-boys. It was unanimously agreed that 
it would be the height of meanness to make any 
further attempts upon the property of one who 
had treated their companions so handsomely. The 
gardener kept watch fora few nights, but from 
that time Squire Pitman’s trees were as safe as if 
a bull-dog had been chained at the foot of every 
tree.—Student and Schoolmate. 





THE BURNING MOUNTAIN IN AUS- 
TRALIA. 

After wandering among the hills for a consid 
erable time, we were at last directed to the spot, 
when about a mile from it, by the strong sulphur- 
ous smell borne on the wind. Turning our- 
horse’s head in that direction, we soon came upon 
the mountain. It was smoking and steaming im 
all directions, but at the time of our visit there 
was no fire visible. Sometimes, particularly on 
a dark night, the flames can be seen blazing up 
|with a lurid glare. The subterranean fire has 
apparently left its former site, and is gradually 
working under an opposite hill. Through the 
great fissures in the ground can be heard the fire 
roaring beneath, like an immense furnace, and to 
such tremendous depths has it penetrated in some 
places that if a large stone is thrown down, it 
cannot be heard to touch the bottom, but the 
sound gradually dies away in the depths below. 
In others, a stone thrown.down immediately ex- 
plodes with a noise like a. muffled gun. 
| The ground everywhere is. very warm, and is 
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covered with white ashes, (said to be good for 
the sore backs of horses,) and all the stones lying 
about are so hot that it is impossible to handle 
them. Every thing is covered with a thick coat- 
ing of sulphur, and the strong sulphurous atmos- 
phere becomes so oppressive that it is impossible 
to remain long on the spot. The mountain is 
known to have been burning for the last fifty 
years, and there is more than one theory as to its 
origin. It is, however, evidently not volcanic, 
Without professing to be geologists, we have no 
doubt it is an immense coal seam on fire. Car- 
boniferous deposits are of very frequent occur- 
rence in the neighborhood, and the mountain 
range parallel witli the burning mountain appears | 
to be in a direct line with some of the coal seams 
in the locality of Newcastle. 

Having thoroughly explored the mountain and 
its environs, and collected a few specimens, we | 
made our way back to the inn, amply repaid for 
the trouble we had taken, and should recommend 
all visitors of the district of Murrurundi, who de- 
light to pry into the curiosities of nature, to pay | 
a visit to the burning mountain. 





For the Companion. 
NANNIE AND HER CAT. 

Dickey was a fine, large, glossy black cat that 
had been brought up in the family of Mr. Lamson, 
the mason, as the special pet of Nannie, his little 
daughter and only child. When but three years 
old Nannie went with her mother a long distance 
into a neighboring State to visit her grandparents, 
and it was there that she first saw and became at- 
tached to Dickey, then only a little kitten. Dic- 
key grew rapidly into her good graces during her 
stay of four weeks at the old farm-house, and 
when the time came for her to go, nothing would 
do but she must take the tiny creature with her. 
Her mother yielded to her importunities, and Dic- 
key, all unconscious of what was to be his des- 
tiny, was snugly stowed away in a small willow 
basket lined with cotton-wool, and slung upon 
Nannie’s arm. A wearisome journey they had of 
it, Mrs. Lamson, and Nannie, and the cat, fot the 
weather was warm, and the little girl, scarcely 
more than a baby herself, fidgeted a good deal in 
the cars, while Dickey, dissatisfied with his small 
quarters, or terrified at the whistle or the rum- 
bling motion, mewed dolefully through the chinks 
of the basket nearly all the way. It was over at 
last, however, and Nannie, safe at home with her 
black pet, could never tire of exhibiting him to 
her father, and boasted so much with her funny 
prattle over the feat of carrying her kitten a hun- 
dred miles, that the honest mason laughed at it 
every night regularly for a fortnight, declaring it | 
was as good as a comic almanac. | 

Arrived at his new home, the first thing for | 
Dickey was to be ‘‘wonted.” Good grandmother 
had prescribed the process, and though her moth- 
er laughed as heartily as her father at the idea, 
Nannie insisted upon it, and refused to let any 
one perform the ceremony but herself. So Dic- 
key was taken to the butter-plate, and had his 
paws smeared with butter, himself mewing the in- 
cantations in the arms of his little mistress, and 
wondering beyond measure at the anointing of his 
black toes. This done, Dickey must go into the 
great brick oven, and spend his first night there, 
after which, so said good grandmother, it was ex- 
pected that he would be so well ‘‘wonted” as to 
stay by the family for better or worse, and never | 
attempt to run away. Dickey certainly fulfilled 
these expectations nicely, and grew up to be a 
very proper cat. When the days of his kitten- 
hood were past he would follow Nannie in all her 
little rambles as much as ever, but with a staid | 
and sober pace that sometimes made the little gir! | 
regret that cats grew old so soon, but she made, 
pussy pay for his refusal to romp with her by tak-| 








girl, much less could he make Nannie forget that 
she had lost her good mother, young as she was. | 
We shall see, however, that he did her good ser- 
vice. 

One day the hired housekeeper, who was not a | 
very gentle or considerate woman, became deep- 
ly offended at some childish piece of naughtiness 
that Nannie had committed, and shut her up in a 
dark closet, leaving her there to cry all alone. | 
The poor child was very much frightened and | 
distressed, and screamed violently, but the angry | 
house-keeper, who knew that Mr. Lamson was in | 
another part of the town at work, and she could 
have her own way, not only refused to let ber 
out, but threatened to whip her if she did not 
stop crying. In the meantime, Dickey, who ap- 
peared to know what was going on, left the sunny 
spot on the floor where he had been lying and 
licking himself, and trotted off down the street. 
Mr. Lamson was at work on a tall chimney near, 
one of the factories, when, happening to lovk | 
down, he noticed a black cat walking uneasily | 
about among the lime-beds. After watching him | 
a minute he felt sure it must be Dickey, and 
knowing that he never came where he was at work 
unless in company with Nannie, he asked the 
hod-carriers when they came up if his little girl 
was anywhere below. They told him she was 
not. Mr. Lamson knew Dickey’s wonderful in- 
telligence, and bethought him that his being alone 
there, and moving about in sucha restless way, 
might indicate something wrong, so he descended 
from the high staging to see. No sooner did he 
touch the ground than Dickey ran to him, mewing 
piteously, and then started towards home, stop- 
ping frequently and looking back. Mr. Lamson 
did not hesitate to follow the cat, but made all 
haste to his house. As he came near he heard 
Nannie’s voice calling frantically, ‘‘Father, fa- 
ther,” out of the dark closet. The house-keeper: 
who did not see him as he ran through the yard, 
was just coming to the closet with a great stick as 
he entered by the back door. As you will readily 
suppose, she was greatly confounded to see the 
little girl’s father. She stammered out some ex- 
planation, but Mr. Lamson bade her be silent and 
get ready to leave his house. 

Poor Nannie, who had never been used to 
being frightened into obedience, suffered dread- 
fully, long after she was let out of the closet. 
She had cried herself almost into convulsions, 
and it was many months before she lost her wild- 
ness of look, or passed a night without starting 
up in her sleep to scream. ‘ 

As for Dickey, he was dearer to her than ever, 
and Mr. Lamson never forgot the affectionate 
sagacity of his daughter’s pet. He lived till 
Nannie became quite a young lady, kindly cared 
for and sheltered till he broke down with age, and 
died peacefully one night in his bunk, much Ia- 
mented by his gentle mistress and by all who 
knew him. 
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Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subscriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 








AN INDIANA HERO. 
SERGEANT JOSEPH HENRY, SEVENTY-SKCOND INDIANA MOUNTED 
INFANTRY. 
Indiana never numbered among her noblest 
sons a nobler one than Sergeant Henry, the hero 
of this sketch, as the following incident, which 


: ; ; : ~ | occurred at Chicamauga, will serve to prove. 
ing all sorts of harmless liberties with his catship, | Henry was on detail duty, with a squad of ten 
fur, tail and ears, and many were the droll neck-| men, and while in performance thereof fell in with 


laces, trinkets and uniforms that the good-natured | 
creature had to appear in. Once he came trot-| 
ting home behind her with a bonnet on made of 
blue daisies, and at another time Nannie burst | 
into the room where her mother was, laughing 

vociferously, and followed by Dickey, looking | 
: very foolisb, with four white pantalettes on his 
legs. Indeed, if Dickey had had his own way 
about sitting for his picture. you would not have 
had a chance to laugh at him this week on the 
front page, in his shawl and funny night-cap, with | 
his mouth very much down at the corners, await- 
ing the whim of his little mistress. 

When Nannie was six years old her mother 
died. It was very sad and lonesome then in the | 
home of Mr. Lamson, and poor Nannie, having | 
no brothers or sisters, and seeing her father only | 
nights and mornings while away from his hard | 
work, was obliged to look to Dickey for almost | 
all her company. 
and performed his part very well in that character, 


Dickey did the best he could, | " 
| spurs and shouts of their masters. 


: | For several moments the enemy were so aston- 
but still he was only a cat. He could catch rats | isk > 


the 8th Ohio, that was bein 
the enemy. Promptly our Bove ordered his men 
to dismount, and join the 8th. They fought 
splendidly ; but all valor was useless, and finally 
it was determined to surrender, as the regiment 
was completely surrounded. 

When the fact was announced to Henry, he re- 


severely pressed by 


| marked: 





“Well, comrades, I can fight with you any 
time, but I can’t surrender. That never came in 
our drill. Indiana never surrenders! Boys,” he 
continued, addressing his own little squad, ‘‘you 
see we're surrounded, but I’m agoing to get 
through, and whoever don’t follow me is a cow- 
ard! Come on, Indiana never surrenders !” 

With these thrilling words the heroic sergeant 
sprang into his saddle, and was instantly followed 
by every man of his command. 

‘‘Now then, boys, make a go of it! Liberty 
and Union, or Andersonville! Charge !” 

Instantly ten 
gallant riders with drawn sabres, sprang forward, 


allant steeds, bearing as many | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


and went crushing their way through the Confed- | 


erate rear line, excited to desperation by the 


ned by the very audacity of the charge, that it 


and mice to perfection, sit in a chair at the table, was successful, and full a hundred yards had the 


and eat as decently as any body, sit on his hind 
legs and beg like a dog, roll over, open and shut 
doors, carry things in his mouth, and play rag- 
baby for the comfort of his mistress with the ut- 
most patience, but still he could not be a little 


| 


fugitives cleared before a volley of lead was sent 
after them. This passed harmlessly above and 


‘around them. A second fire was made, which | 


| wounded one of the ten, and caused him to fall 


| from his horse. 


| Instantly Henry reined up his own steed, 








sprung from the saddle, ran to his wounded com-| know that it never should be for any self-indul- 


rade, caught him up in his arms, ran back to his | 
horse, lifted him in front, and mounting again, | 
sped onward. 

As though to specially reward such devoted 
heroism, fortune ordained that this little band, 
with its wounded horseman, should escape in 
safety. , 

Shortly after the performance of this splendid 
and humane deed, poor Sergeant Henry was 
stricken down by an enemy whom his brave spirit 
could not overcome—disease, and he was fur- 
loughed. Hoping that his health would be re- 
stored, to enable him again to take the field, he 
journeyed slowly home. But an —, there 
he sank rapidly. He never went back to his reg- 
nnent, but now sleeps beside another comrade in 
our quiet village graveyard, of Newtown, as 
deep!y honored and beloved as though he had 





gence which leads to the neglect of any known 
duty. ‘I won't’ is the word then. But if you lay 
~~ track rightly now, you will find you will not 


obliged to put on the brakes of ‘I won't’ very 


often; but your car of life will run smoothl 
along on the track of active duty. It all depends 
upon your laying the sleepers and the rails, which 
you are doing how, every day—aye, hour.”— 
Christian Register. 


+o 


PICTURES. 
Most of our young readers may think we put a 





picture on our first page merely for their amuse- 
ment. 
amuse, and we select accordingly. If our young 
and even our little friends are instructed by our 


We mean that it shall instruct as well .; 


pe ished in the bloodiest storm of glorious battle. | pictures without knowing it at the time, it is no 


‘Tue comrade, whose life he saved in the action | 
above recorded, is still living, and delights to 
narrate the circumstance of his rescue. 


——_ _ +o+—_____ 


A SONG OF THE BEES. 


We watch for the light of the moon to break 
And color the eastern sky, 
With its blended hues of saffron and lake. 
And say to each other, “Awake! Awake! 
For our winter's honey is a)l to make, 
And our bread for a long supply.” 


And off we hie to the hill and dell, 

To the field, to the meadow and bower; 
We love in the columbine’s horn to dwell, 
To dip in the lily with snow-white bell, 
To search the balm in its odorous cell, 

The mint and the rosemary flower. 


We seek the bloom of the eglantine, 
Of the pointed thistle and brier; 
And follow the steps of the wandering vine, 
Whether it trail on the earth supine, 
Or round the aspiring tree-top twine, 
And reach for a state still higher. 


While each on the good of her sisters bent, 
Is busy and cares for ali: 
We hope for an evening with hearts content, 
For the winter of life without lament 
That summer is gene, its hours —, 
And the harvest of life if past recall. 
Hannan F. Goup. 
——- + 


KING HABIT. 


‘*T won't write this letter! Ican’tdoit! This 
hateful old paper!” and Frank Ray took up the 
sheet and tore it in pieces, and threw it down 
with a twitch and jerk which brought to his moth- 
er’s lips a smile, though a saddened one, at the 
quick-coming thought of her boy having gained so 
little self-control. 

“Why, Frank,.my boy, what troubles you so 
much?” she said, rising and stroking back the 
long, wavy hair from his white forehead. ‘*What 
is it disturbs you so as to draw out this display of 
wrong temper ?” 

“This ugly paper, with nota line in it! I can’t 
write a straight word; it’s enough to try an earth- 
ly saint, like you, mother, let alone an impatient 
school-boy, who wants to be off to play. I wish 
there was not a sheet of unruled paper in the 
world.” : 

‘*What should I do then, Frank, and many oth- 
ers who never write upon ruled paper? Why, 
when I was a little girl,—you need not look so 
incredulous, for I was a little girl once, and as 
uneasy and restless as any little girl could be,— 
but what I was going to say was, then it was not 
considered very creditable to depend upon lines. 
If we had them to slip under our paper we were 
very apt to hide them if our teacher or parents 
came near.” 

‘*Why, what’s the harm in lines or ruled paper, 
mother! I can’t see it.” 

“It is far better to accustom the eye to form its 
own line; it gives it a habit of precision and cor- 
rectness which is invaluable; but the most impor- 
tant thing is that we should never allow ourselves 
to become dependent upon any thing; we should 
strive to be free of every shackle but those of 
right and duty. Now, in the matter of writing, 
if I may judge by your effervescence of temper, 





picture. 
to the heart. The picture calls up the lesson, 
and the lesson the picture, until both are indelj- 
bly impressed on the heart. 





you are a perfect slave to lines. I have often 
seen you give up a letter which you should have, 
completed, or growl over a composition, because | 
you could not write in a straight line across the | 
paper. Now, are you willing to have King Lines | 
to rule over all the writing you expect to do in | 
your day ?” 

“I don’t see but ae are just as much of a| 
slave, mother, to no lines, for you don’t like to| 
write on ruled paper any more than I do on un-| 
ruled.” 

“Yes, my boy, but I can write with lines, | 


doubt all the pleasanter for them, and just ag 
profitable afterwards. 


Nothing — a story for a child like a clear 
othing nails the truth more deeply in- 


A good series of Scriptural cards is a most val- 


uable addition to any child's library. But they 
need careful and patient explanation. 


‘ 2 A single 
wood-cut, well explained, is more valuable than 


the most beautiful series of pictures, which the 


child turns over without comprehending. 

The mother of Philip Doddridge was accus- 
tomed to teach her son, when very small, Seri 
ture history from the Dutch tiles of the fireplace, 
where they were pictured. And there. the 
thoughtful child would sit for hours poring over 
the dusky illustrations, and seeing far beyond 
them the wondrous story of God’s dealings with 
men. From such a humble source came the first 
impressions that tended in after years to make 
him the diligent, able Bible scholar, and the earn- 
est, experimental Christian, whose works have 
been such a blessing to the world. 

It was a small volume, with illuminated letters 
and quaint embellishments, which first tempted 
Alfred the Great to learn to read. In those re- 
mote ages it was no reproach for even a prince of 
twelve not to know his letters. His step-mother, 
Judith, offered the book as a prize to the first of 
her children who should learn to read it. Young 
Alfred’s eye was captivated with its decorations, 
and he quickly procured a tutor and learned to 
read the coveted book. The wisdom and kind- 
ness toward his people, which characterized his 
reign, were no doubt largely due to the bent 
which his mind thus early received.—S. S. Times. 





SPIDER TALE. 


Let the young read the following, and admire. 
Scientific men know that what the spider here 
says of herself is true: 


Let me put a spider into a lady’s hand. She is 
aghast. She shrieks. The nasty, ugly thing. 
Madam, the spider is perhaps shocked at your 
Brussels lace, and although you may be the most 
exquisite painter living, the spider has a right to 
laugh at your coarse daubs, as she runs over 
them. Just show her your crotchet work when 
you shriek at her. 

‘*Have you spent half your days,” the spider, 
if she be spiteful, may remark, ‘“‘have you spent 
half your days upon these clumsy ottoman cov- 
ers? My dear lady, is that your web? IfI were 
big enough, I might with reason drop you, and 
cry out at you. Let me spend a day with you, 
and bring my work. I have four little bags of 
thread—such little bags! In every bag there are 
more than 1,000 holes—such tiny holes! Out of 
each hole thread runs, and all the threads—more 
than 4,000 threads—I spin together as they run, 
and when they are spun they make but one thread 
of the web i monet. I have a member of my 
family who is herself no bigger than a grain of 
sand. Imagine what a slender web she makes, 
and of that, too, each thread is made of 4,000 or 


|5,000 threads that have passed out of her four 
| bags, through four or five thousand little holes. 


Would you drop her, too, crying out about your 
delicacy? A pretty thing for you to plume your- 
self on your delicacy, and scream at us. 


e8, | Having made such a speech, we may suppose 
though, I must confess, I am more apt to write! that the indignant creature fastens a rope round 
between them, from the force of early teachings; | one of the rough points of the lady's hand, and 
but I am not dependent upon unruled paper, | lets herself down lightly to the tloor. Coming 
therefore I have no King No-lmes to control | down stairs is noisy, clumsy work compared with 
me. But I want you to think how many masters! such a way of locomotion. The creeping things 
you will have if you allow yourself to feel you| we scorn are miracles of beauty. They are more 
can’t do this, and that you must have — so- | delicate than any ormulu clock, or any lady's 
and-so, or you can do nothing. If I was Frank | watch made for pleasure’s sake, no bigger than 4 
Ray, I would say I would be king over myself;| shilling. Lyonot counted 4,041 muscles in a sin- 
and that no impertinent little habit should rule gle caterpillar, and these are a small part only of 
over me. I would not let the young fox in,|her works. Hooke found 14,000 mirrors in the 
which, when it gets old, would gnaw out all the! eye of a bluebottle, and there are 13,000 separate 
vitality and strength of my will. Depend upon bits that go to provide nothing but the act of 


it, Frank, it is these little things,—the conquer-| breathing in a carp.—Dickens’ Household Words. 
ing your own yielding to obstacles, the determin- | iil 


ation to go straight on to the mastery of every | 
difficulty,—which will form the only true founda- | 
tion of a manly, self-relying character; one de-| 
pendent only upon his God, and his own strength 
baptized into firm principle by religious faith and 
trust. Now try, my boy, and write your letter. 
See what you can do.? 

“O, mother, I don’t believe I can do any thing 
with it.” 

“If you begin with that idea, Frank, you can’t 
do any thing; fear and doubt beget inability. ‘I 
can,’ ‘I will,’ are much better words for a motto 
than ‘I can’t.’” 

“Well, mother, suppose I take it, and say, ‘I 
will’ play truant, and see the show to-morrow; is 
it a good motto then?” 

‘I can’t jest on such things, Frank. You have 
been brought up to know right from wrong. You 
can tell when the ‘I will’ should be used, and 





OLD. GORDON AND HIS LADDIES. 


John Gordon, who died a very few years 2g0, 
near Turriff, Banffshire, was reputed to have at- 
tained the remarkable age of 132 years. Most 
travellers in that part called at his cottage, and 


harvest, was a young Englishman, who, coming up 
‘to the door of the cottage, accosted a venerable- 
looking man, employed in knitting hose, with, 

“So, my old friend, can you see to knit at your 
advanced period of life? ‘One hundred and thir- 
ty-two is, truly, a rare age !” 

‘Plague take the man! it'll be my grandfather 
ye’re seeking. I'monly seventy-three. Yell find 
him round the corner o’ the hous’.” 

On turning round the corner, the stranger en- 
countered a debilitated old man, whose whitened 
locks bore testimony to his having long passed 


‘among the visitors one day, about the close of 
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the meridian of life, and whom the stranger at 
gnce concluded to be John Gordon himself. 

“You seem wonderfully fresh, my good sir, for 
woldaman! I doubt not you have experienced 
many vicissitudes in the course of your very long 
ife ?” 
lle What's your wull, sir?” inquired the person 
sddressed, whose sense of hearing was somewhat | 
impaired. The observation was repeated. | 

“Q, ye'll be wanting my father, I reckon; he’s | 
j the yard there.” 

The stranger now entered the garden, where he | 
st last found the venerable old man busily em- | 
Joyed in digging potatoes, and humming ‘The | 
haitle of Harland.” | 

“] have had some difficulty in finding you, | 
fiend, as I successively encountered your grand- | 
gn and son, both of whom I mistook for you; in-| 
jeed, they seem as old as yourself. Your labor} 
igrather hard for one at your advanced age.” 

“Jt is,” replied John; ‘‘but I’m thankfu’ that) 
[mable for’t, as the laddies, puir things, are no | 
very stout now.” 





SINGULAR TRADITION. 
Such legends as the following are very com- 
non among Indian tribes. Mr. Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha contains a great many of them. This' 


we very well sets out the difference between | 
the three races of men, though it was evidently 
“made up” by the Seminole ‘‘medicine men” after 
they became acquainted with the negro. 


Among the Seminole Indians there is a curious 
tradition regarding the white man’s origin and su- 
priority. They say that when the Great Spirit 
made the earth he also made three men, all of 
shom were fair complexioned, and after making 
them, led them to the margin of a small lake and 
bade them leap in and’ wash. One immediately 
obeyed and came out purer and fairer than before ; 
the second hesitated until the waters agitated by 
the first had slightly muddied, and when he had 
bathed came up copper-colored ; and the third did 
not leap until the water became black with mud 
ind came out with its own color. The Great Spir- 
itlaid before them three packages of bark, and 
tade them choose, giving to the black man the 
frst choice. He took aold of each of the packa- 
ges, and having felt their weight, chose the heavi- 
at, the copper-colored man then chose the next 
heaviest, leaving the white man the lightest of the 
tree. When the first package was opened it was 
found to contain spades and all the implements of 
bor; the second, hunting fishing, and warlike 
instruments ; the third, pens, ink and paper, en- 
gines of the mind, the means of mutual improve- 
nent, the social link of humanity, the foundation 
ofthe white man’s superiority. 




























THE HORSE THAT SAW THE ELEPHANT. 


Avery remarkable case of the effects of fright 
won a horse occurred in Franklin a short time 
since. A horse belonging to Mr. Joseph Palmer 
was grazing in the yard near the fence, when the 
eephants belonging to the menagerie recently in 
this city were passing along. The horse did not 
observe them till they were close to him, when 
looking up and seeing the huge animals, he started 
back in a fright, ran to the opposite side of the 
yard, stood for a moment quivering, then dropped 
dead. He was literally frightened to death. The 
extreme aversion of horses to animals Jarger than 
themselves is nothing new, but this is the first in- 
stance we ever knew of such a remarkable result. 
—Norwich Mercury. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








GRANDPA’S PICTURES. 


“Grandma,” said Willie, ‘‘see what a funny 
peture this is. I found it,*and ever so many 
more, in an old box in the attic. I wanted Jane 
0 tell me about it, but she said she was too busy 
leaning house, and that I wouldn't understand it 
i'she did; that it was such an old-fashioned look- 
vaio she scarcely knew what it meant her- 
eelf, 





“Won't you please tell me, grandma? Jane | 
' d she guessed they all came from some old 
book that was made before the flood; but I should 
tink it would have been drowned, unless Noah 
ook it in the ark with him. Did he, grandma?” 
“No, my darling,” said Mrs. Radcliff, ‘‘it be-| 
med to your grandpa, who is now in heaven, | 
nd t must first go and see that Jane does not 
ee box of books, that were so precious | 
0 him.” | 
a & moment Mrs. R. returned, and said: | 
Now, Willie, bring the picture, and tell me what 
ou want to know.” 
“Why see, grandma, here isa soldier! I don’t | 
how whether he’s a rebel. or one of our officers, 
"what; for he’s got the strangest clothes on 
bat 1 ever saw—they look so stiff! There's a. 
“og in hie hand that looks like mother’s silver | 
ver. and there are words printed on his hat, his | 
vord, his belt, and all over his vest.” 
et me see,” said Mrs. Radcliff. ‘O, yes, | 
‘at is the Christian Soldier. The apostle Paul | 
us all to try to prepare ourselves with the 
ne dress.” | 
%- hy, grandma, I’m sure I never can dress 
¢ that, for I have no such clothes, and I never 
* any such to be bought in stores. What 
kes them look so queer ?” 
“Because they are made of steel.” 
' - steel! Iron, do you mean? I never 
‘rd of such a thing. I shouldn't think he could 
nd his knees or arms.” 
' ut they are all jointed, and some parts made | 
small pieces linked together. Long ago they 
el es in time of war, so that if the enemy 
: with @ sword, or pierced with a spear, the 
son wearing this coat of mail was protected. 
metal cap upon the head is called a helmet, 


| 














ny stories; but when we are sick or in trouble, if | 


and upon it, in the picture, is written salvation. ; 
The part that you ealled a vest is a breastplate; | 
the word upon it is righteousness. That which 
the soldier has in his hand is a shield, to hold be- | 
fore him when the darts of the enemy are coming | 
toward him, and the letters onit spell faith. The | 
word upon his belt is truth.” | 

‘‘Well, grandma, what about our wearing it?” 
said Willie. 

‘I do not mean that Paul really wanted us to 
wear this very dress; but as a soldier is in this 
way prepared for war against an enemy, so he 
taught us to be prepared against Satan, the worst 
of all enemies. We are told, in the Bible, that 
he sends forth temptations like fiery darts; and 
lest they injure us, we should have on the whole 
armor of God; the helmet of salvation—the 
breastplate of righteousness—our loins girt about 
with truth—and the shield of faith. As this sol- 
dier has a sword, we are told to carry with us the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God. If 
we always have in our hearts faith, righteousness, 
truth, salvation and the word of God, we need 
not much fear what Satan tries to do. It will not 
do to have one or two parts of this armor; it 
must be entire, or where it is wanting, Satan will 
send a dart. 

“Now, Willie,” continued Mrs. Radcliff, ‘‘you 
said you could not buy this dress. You could 
not, my child, with silver or gold; but if you pray 
to God, he will give it to you without money and 
without price. Many who have learned of the 
safety of this armor, think there is no danger to 
them, and go forth into life without it; but Satan 
sends his darts, and makes one a drunkard, one a 
thief, one a murderer, one a Sabbath-breaker, &c. 
Put on the whole armor of God.”—Examiner and 
Chronicle. 

A CHILD’S THOUGHT. 


Look, mother, look, for the air 
Is full of falling flowers, 
Out in our little garden 
They wreathe in milk-white bowers. 





O, mother, they're falling softly 
Down from the heaven so bright— 

The place where the shining angels 
Walk ever in fields of light. 


The happy home that I dream of 
When I've said my little prayer, 

You have told me often, mother, 
That flowers bloom always there. 


And so, when the trees in our orchaid 
Are dead with the winter's blight, 
The apple-trees up in heaven 
Are waving all fair and white. 


And the little child-angels, at play 
Among the sweet bowers, in mirth 

Are shaking the apple-blossoms 
Down on the cold, bare earth. 


NEXT TO MOTHER. 


A little girl six years old sat by a cradle where 
lay a fretful baby; she rocked it softly, and sang 
a soothing lullaby, but the great tears rolled down 
her cheeks, and she looked pitifully out of the 
open window. It was a lovely day in summer 
time, and the sun shone bright and warm upon 
the soft, waving grass, and upon rich masses of 
beautiful flowers. The birds sang sweetly, and 
seemed to say to her, ‘‘Come out, little one, come 
out, and be happy with us! Leave the close, 
dark room, and come into the sunshine.” In the 
shrubbery two children were playing, flitting in 
and out among the lilac bushes, laughing and 
shouting in their careless happiness. Sometimes 
they would leave off a moment, and come running 
to the window, to entreat her to come out and 
play with them. But she only shook her head 
sorrowfully, while she said, ‘‘I can’t leave little 
brother ;” and then she rocked, and sang, and 
wept as before. By-and-by her mother came in. 
Her sleeves were rolled up, and her hands and 
arms were white with flour; it was plain to see 
that she was very busy. 

‘‘What is the matter, Mary?” she asked, won- 
deringly, seeing the pitiful picture of distress her 
little girl presented. ‘‘Why do you cry, my 
dear ?” 

“O, I want to go and play with cousin Olive 
and sister Kate,” she sobbed out; ‘‘and I can’t 
go, I can’t go.” 

“Why, yes you can, dear. Leave Willie; it 
will not hurt him to cry a little, and I will take 
him by-and-by.” 

Mary only shook her head, and went on with 
her rocking. ‘I can’t go, mother, unless you 
come and take him,” she persisted in saying. 
And her mother knowing how useless it was to 
attempt to turn her aside from doing what she 
thought was her duty, was compelled to leave her | 
alone again. é 

It might have been an hour afterward that, | 
having finished her work, she came in and re-| 
lieved the faithful little nurse. But the sun was! 
shining broad and hot in the garden, and her cou- 
sin Olive and sister Kate were tired of staying | 
out of doors; they wanted to come in and play | 
with their dolls. And thus the nice play in the | 
garden, which she enjoyed so much, was over for | 
that day. But fretful Willie was asleep, and) 
there was a smile upon her mother’s face as she | 
kissed her and called her ‘‘a good little nurse.” | 
So Mary went her way, happy and contented, | 
and wondered why the birds seemed to sing | 
sweeter and the sun to shine brighter for her than, 
it did for other little girls. 

Years passed on, and more brothers and sisters 
came with the years. There always seemed a cra-| 
ble to be rocked, always some little one who | 
wanted care and attention which only Mary could | 
give; and she gave it freely now—no longer with | 
tears—and the little ones gave her all they had to, 
give—their reverence and love. 

‘We love her next to mother,” they all said. 
‘*Kate is good for a romp, and Jenny tells us fun- 











we cannot have mother, let us have sister Mary.” | 
My little readers, this is a true story I am tell-_ 
ing you. Sister Mary still lives in a beautiful’ 
home not many hundred miles away. Her broth- 
ers and sisters have grown to manhood and wo- 
manhood now, and have gone, one by one, from the 
old homestead. Another generation is growing 


up around her, and calling upon her, as their 
mothers of old, for her help and tender care. 
— all love Aunt Mary ; she is ‘‘next to mother” 
still. 








CARPETS.—Messrs. J. Lovejoy & Co., on Summer Street, next 
to Trinity church, receive by every steamer from Europe the 
newest and most desirable styles of carpet, selected by their 
agents abroad. Persons needing carpets should examine their 
stock. 








TO CHILDREN. 

When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 

Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 
They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 


SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIBS. 
Price of single Boxes—cents. 






“ “ 


No. l cures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation............ 2% 
“tt ° We ever, Worm Colic............e..06 
“ 3 “ Colic, Teething, Crying of Intants...... eecccee 00025 
“ 4 “ Diarrhoca, of Children or Adults..........sce00. 25 
“5 “ Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Colic..............25 
= : “ Cholera Morbus, Nausea.............cseceees 25 

8 
9 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis.......... 25 
Toothach } Nervous Pains........ 





















h 
9 Sick H a hy. 








* * laches, Vertigo.......... 25 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach............ 25 
“13 “ Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough......... 

“14 “ Salt Rheum, Crusty Eruptions p 
“1 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness... 2 
“16 “ Fever and Ague, [ntermittent Fever......... 50 
“17 “ WPiles, External or Internal........... eee 50 
“18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes. 50 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic........... 50 
“20 “ Whooping Cough, shortening it... 50 
“2t “ Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing.. 0 
“22 “ Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head..., 50 
“23 “ Scrofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils... +50 
“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weakness... 50 
“25 “ Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations............ -50 
“26 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo. -50 
“27 “ Urinary Diseases, Gravel er) 
“238 “ Prostration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 

zs VOUS Dedllity ....cccccccese Seepereccosrosseceses 100 
29) “| Sore Mouth, or Canker.............. 50 
be 30“ Urinary Incontinence.......... ae 50 
: 33“ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea... -100 
“34 “ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat...... eecccces 50 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 
FamILy AND TRAVELLING CasEs. 


- 85 vials, in morocco case, Book complete....... eovccves $10,00 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions... oo & 





00 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions 6,00 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions.. 5.00 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions..... 3,00 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions......... 1,25 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE on receipt of price, by 


Humpureys’ Spec. Hom. Men. Co., 


$2—lyis 562 BROADWAY, N., Y. 





CABINET ORGAN INSTRUCTIONS AND 
MUSIC. 


WINNER'S PERFECT GUIDE for the CABINET ORGAN; 
containing Easy and Progressive Lesscns, and New and Attrac 
tive Exercises, designed to enable any one to obtain a knowledge 
of playing, without the aid of a teacher; together with a choice 
collection of Popular Music adapted to the instrument. Price 75 
cents, on receipt of which —_ will be mailed, post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
39—tf 277 Washington Street. 





SINGER’S LETTER “A” 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


This sp! all the good qualities of our well 
known facturing ,Ww many new and valuable 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiiul and substantial manner. 
It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore of- 
fered to the public. 

. We respectfully invite all in want ofa 


SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
to pay usa visit. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 


instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphlet. 


Tue Sincer Manuracturine Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
Ir 18 WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy, _ 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit youtoaT. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 
2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE 1S NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Drnggists. 
Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street......New York. 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Is a concentrated extract of the choice root, 80 combined with 


other substances of still greater alterative power as to afford an | 


effectual antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who suffer from Stru- 
mous complaints, and that one which will accomplish their cure 
must prove, as this has, of immense service to this large class of 
our afflicted fellow-citizens. How pletely this Pp d 
will do it has been = by experiment on many of the worst 
cases to be found in the following complaints : — 

Scrofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, Skin Diseases, Pim- 

les, Pustules, Blotches, Eruptions. St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or 
Erontpeias, Tetter, or Salt Kheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, &c. 

Female Diseases are caused by Scrotula in the blood, and are 
often soon cured by this EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. 

Do not diseard this invaluable medicine, because you have 
been imposed upon by something pretending to be Sarsaparilla, 
while it was not. When you have used AYER's — then, and not 
till then, will you know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute 

articulars of the diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer’s Amer- 

can Almanac, which the agent below named will furnish gratis 
to all who call for it. 

Ayer's CATHARTIC PILLS, for the cure of costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomaeh, Headache, 
Piles, Kheumatism. Heartburn arising from disordered stomach, 
Pain, or Morbid [naction of the Bowels, Flatuleney, Loss of Ap- 
petite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, and 
for a Dinner Pill. 

They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can take them 
pleasantly, and they ure the best Aperient in the worid for all 
the purposes of a tamily physic. 

Prepared by Dr. J. CU. AYER & CO,, Lowell, Mass., and sold 
by all Druggiste and dealers in Medicines. 
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ENGLI 


BRUSSELS 
CARPETING, 


Per Cunard Steamers. 
J. LOVEJOY & CO. 
ARE OPENING FRESH INVOICES OF 


SUPERIOR ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 
EXTRA THREE PLYS, . 
KIDDERMINSTER, 
—AND— 


HEAVY ALL WOOL DUTCH 


CARPETINGS, 
OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, &c. 





J. L. & CO. will be receiving, by every steamer through the 
season, from ENGLAND, every description of goods, the 
newest and most desirable styles, selected for them with 
greatest care, to which they invite the attention of pur- 
chasers. 


J. LOVEJOY & CO., 
SUMMER STREET, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH. 
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ee THE CURRENT OF TRADE is sure to flow to that 
house which sells at the lowest prices. Our best English Vei- 
vets, Brussels and Tapestries will be retailed during the sea- 
son at importers’ prices. Our customers will find our depart- 
ments for fine dis very complete—comprising the newest 
and most desirable styles of foreign production, as well as the 
favorite home manufactures. NEW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. One price and cash systems 
strictly adhered to. 


CARPETS.— Get the Modern Styles.—One thousand pieces 
Real Tapestry Brussels, from the looms of Crossley & Sons, 
of Halifax, England, manufactured for this autumn’s sales, 
and pay og the newest and most stylish patterns. For 
sale by the New ENGLAND Carpst Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 








THREE-PLY CARPETS, in beautiful Persian, Tapestry 
and Chintz styles, entirely new, for autumn sales, just opened 
by the New ENGLAND Carpsrt Co., 75 Hanover Street, Bos- 
ton. One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't Pay the High Pri- 
ces.—invoices of the following grades will be sold at retail for 
less than wholesale prices, viz.: Floor Oil Cloths, Three-Plys, 
Kidderminsters, Ingrains, Dundee for floors and stairs, Brus- 
sels, Tapestries, Velvets, Medallions; also, Crumb Cloths, 
Rugs and Mats, by the NEw ENGLAND CarpET Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street, Boston. 


CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are in- 
vited to examine our stcck, which is very complete in all its 
— Nrw ENGLanp Carret Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
3oston. 








CARPETS FOR THE TRADE.—Dealers wishing to re- 
aye their stocks are invited to an examination of the Eng- 
ish goods which we have recently opened. NEW ENGLAND 
Carvet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston, 





FINE CARPETS CHEAP.—TZerms Cash, and No Varia- 
tions in Prices.—We have on hand about 2000 yards of cut 
pieces fine English Tapestry Brussels, which will be sold for 
ess than the present cost to import. New ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, of the elegant enamelled finish, for 
sale at manufacturers’ prices, by the New ENGLAND CaR- 
vet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


SCOTCH CARPETS CHEAP.—A few bales just purchased 
at auction, which are believed to be the cheapest lot of Car- 
pets in the market, just opened by the New ENGLAND CaR- 
PET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston, 








TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CAPRETS For $1,75 PER YARD 
100 pieces from the late auction trade sales in New York, for 
sale by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. e 

FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—Our assortment is full and com- 
plete, purchased before the recent advance, and for sale at 
the manufacturers’ prices. NeW ENGLAND CARPET Co, 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 











| COTTAGE CARPESS.—Fifty rolls for 50 cents per yard, 
| from the recent auction trade sales, for sale by the Nuw Ena- 
| LAND CarpsT Co., 75 Hanover Strect, Boston. 





INGRAIN AND THREE-PLY CARPETS, comprising the 
most modern styles, purchased before the late rise, and for 
sale at much less than the present ruling prices, by the New 
ay 8 Carvet Co , 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 
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Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer! 
JOY TO THE WORLD. 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


Travellers are always liable to sudden attacks of Dysentery 
and Cholera Morbus, and these occurring when absent from 
home, are very unpleasant. Perry Davis’ VEGETABLE PAIN 
| KILLER may always be relied upon in all cases. As soon as 
| you feel the symptoms, take one teaspoonful in a gill of new milk 

and molasses, and a gill of hot water, stir well together, and 

drink hot. Kepeat the dose every hour until relieved. If the 
| pains be severe, bathe the bowels and back with the medicine 
| clear. 
In cases of Asthma and Phthisic, take a teaspoonful in a gill of 
hot water sweetened well with molasses; also, bathe the throat 
| and stomach faithfully with the medicine, clear. 
Dr. Swett says it takes out the soreness in cases of bone-set- 
| ting faster than any thing he ever applied. 
Fishermen so often exposed to hurts by having their skins 
, pierced with hooks and fins of fish, can be much relieved by bath- 
| ing with a little of the Pain Killer as soon as the accident occurs; 
| in this way the anguish is soon abated; bathe as often as once in 
five minutes, say three or four times, and you will seldom have 
| any trouble. 
| ‘The bites and scratches of dogs and cats are soon cured by 
' bathing with the Pain Killer clear. Great success has been real- 
| ized by applying this medicine as soon as the accident occurs. 





| There is no medicine at the present day that I prize so highly 
| as Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. I have used it in my 
| family for years; in every instance it has proved a sovereign 
remedy. t tested its qualities to-day, on a severe burn, and 
| found it all that it could be desired. 

| A. D. MILNE, Editor of Messenger. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


| We hear but one report from all who use Perry Davis’ Vegeta- 
| ble Pain Killer, and that is, that its wonderful power in relieving 
| the most severe pain has never been equalled.— Burlington Sen- 
| tinel. 
| We have but little confidence in the trumpet tongued*state- 
| ments of the peatmere of advertised medicines generally, yut 
| we are forced to concur in the opinion. uniformly expressed by 
all who have used cng 4 Davis’ Pain Killer, that it is a ver: val- 
uable article, and one that it would be well for every househo)d- 
| er to have at hand, in case of bruises, scalds, burns, diarrhea, 
| dysentery, cholera, fever and ague, and the host of diseases, ex- 
| ternal and internal, which it is adapted to cure or alleviate. No 
! article of medicine ever attained such unbounded popularity and 
| extensive diffasion: Invented only twenty years since, its cura- 
| tive powers have been experienced by many, many thousands in 
| every section of the United States and Canada. It has penetrat- 
|ed to every part, even the most remote of the known world. 
bearing with it its healing influences, more potent than those of 
the spices of “Araby the blest." We are informed by our princi- 
pal druggists, that they sell more of this article for exportation 
than of all others, and that the demand is constantly increasing. 
—Salem Observer. 36—7w 





“ECONOMY I8 WEALTH.” 


Millions of money are saved yearly by buying metal-tipped 
Shoes for children; buy no other for every-day wear; one pair 
will outwear three pair'without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
every where. 38—3m 
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COMPANION. 


Te 





THE YOUTH’S 





cess Anne, Mary’s sister, who became queen- 
regnant in 1702, after William’s death. Anne 
had many children, but they all died young, and 
‘it became necessary to provide for the filling of 
Accordingly, the Act of Settlement 
was passed by the English parliament in 1791, 
by which the crown, after King William and Prin- 
cess Anne, was limited to the Electress Sophia, 
of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being 
Protestants. The electress was a granddaughter 
‘of James I., and she was called to the Brit- 


THE YouTH’S SOMPANION. 





BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 28, 1865. 


poe ; —_—_______————— | the throne. 
Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
['wenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 





THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF EUROPE, |'*5 throne because of her being a Protestant. 
No. 1. The English Parliament entirely disregarded the 
iii tine dialects iis la ait | principle of descent,—what is known in our time 


There is no fact that testifies more strong] to|* te Regitaate prennyin—te Sees Gen et 
eutenba : minnie. _tlement; for it passed over all the descendants of 

the conservative character of the institutions of 
ae ; : James II. and of Charles I., and went back to the 
the British empire than this, that the female sov-|~ s deesie pte tJ I 
ereign of that empire is descended from monarchs | 0. aan ayn Brome wine engetieg 
who reigned over England eight and ten centuries | Yet ape ligty ; mes first ti : pF vhs 1 4 . had 

| Ye s not the first tim egitimac 

ago. Lord Macaulay, the greatest of all author-| |. Geena tn inti din 5 » oan 
ities on every point of British history, speaking | Seu ‘ne nt Mew Ar Taaeengee a 
of the accession of the house of Stuart, in the} ° ‘ a 
Bee bryan VL. of bee t gr whe “ | ereigns, legitimacy had been set aside; and so in 
ee F pa ee ee vil 1399, when the throne was given to the Duke of 
of England, says: ‘‘The situation of James was Lencaster, (Henry IV.,) without any sttention 


widely different from that of Elizabeth. Far in-| \*. ; . 
ferior to her in abilities and in popularity, re- | being paid to the cleime of the hand of the House 


garded by the English as an alien, and exclud- | of Mortimer, ge aap 7 a red 
ed from the throne by the testament of Henry wee. Queen a ogee ee ee : i 
VIIL., the king of Scots was yet the undoubted| empire in virtue of the success of a revolution, as 


heir of William the Conqueror and of Egbert.”) much op Mageteen Te: Hage Ger Mie Prout 
empire because of another revolution’s success,— 


The reign of William the Conqueror began in|, ae : , é 
England in the year 1066, or 799 years since; | caPbeed en iasagiee oe ry Slee 
and Egbert, who is regarded as the first king of | cratical in its character, while that of France was 
England, died in 836, or more than a thousand _ essentially of ye demoeration! — Hone . 
years ago. Queen Victoria holds her high place the English nation is an aristocratic republic, 
in virtue of her descent from that king of Scots | apy . Seas, heredithey Bead; -— peer 
of whom Lord Macaulay speaks; for though the|"* * Gomomratie sages, With sp, Raper Gand, 
House of Hanover, of which she is head, was | noee™ by the people—and supported by s great 
called to the British throne by the English Parlia- pr 

ment, it is not the less true that the English Par- 
liament made choice of her ancestor, Sophia, Elec- 
tress of Hanover, because of her being a grand- 
daughter of James I.—who was the sixth James 
of Scotland. 

The genealogy of the reigning sovereign of 
Britain may be stated as follows: Victoria is the 
daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, who was the 
fourth son of George III., who was the son of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, who was son of 
George II., who was the son of George I., who was 
the son of Sophia, Electress of Hanover, (his fa- 
ther being Ernest Augustus, first Elector of Han- | 
over,) who was the youngest daughter of Eliza- 
beth Stuart, (her father being Frederick V., 


jlector-Palatine i Ci = : : Phe wt > 
Elector-Palatine, and some time King of Bohe | which makes its nest on little islets in the South | 


mia,) who was the youngest surviving daughter American waters, and is called the caracara. He 
of James I., who was the son of Mary, Queen of | thinks nothing of stealing the hunter's game right 
Scots, who was the daughter of James V., of before his eyes, if he can make off with it. He 
Scotland, who was the son of Margaret Tudor, | yar ee Ng wh his deg, ot lies 
(his father being James IV., of Scotland,) who ey OS Se ee eee ae 


: | could have in stealing a sailor’s shiny hat, I can- 
was the eldest daughter of Elizabeth Plantagenet, | not imagine, unless ees just for mischief. He 


(her father being Henry VII., founder of the| seems to be a regular miser bird, carrying off 
Tudor dynasty,) who was the daughter of Edward articles that he never intends to use, just for the 
IV., who was the son of Richard Plantagenet, | *8*¢ of hoarding them ath ahr a ship was an- 
Rule at Beth. whe wes Ge nal & Morti.| chored near their haunts, they had to keep an ex- 

ee ici Bauayl on of Anne Morti-' tra watch on these bird-thieves. They exceeded 
mer, (his father being the Earl of Cambridge,) | the natives even. They could fly overhead, and 
who was the daughter and heir of Roger, Earl of | nip off some piece of leather from the rigging, or 
March, who was the son of Philippa, (his father | light piece of metal they could lay their claws on, 


e " : |and away they would fly, nobody knows where. 
being Edmund, Earl of March,) who was the | The captain of a vessel was most annoyed by the 
daughter of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, who was Joss of a valuable compass, in a red morocco case, 


third son of Edward III., who was the son of Ed-| that one of these little misers had appropriated. 
ward II., who was the son of Edward I., who was| Perhaps he thought he would like to know the 
the son of Henry III., who was the son of John, | ¥°Y home when off on hunting excursions, as well 


| as any body. 
who was the son of Henry II., who was the son| Like most rogues, they are very quarrelsome 


of Matilda, (his father being Geoffrey Plantagen- | among themselves; and when some companion 
et, Count of Anjou,) who was the daughter of displeases them, they will stamp about and tear 
Henry I., who was the son of William the Con-|UP the grass. in a very. passionate manner. It 

; ‘ wou ui uriosi me upon one o 
queror. Henry I. married the Saxon Princess | their baat of stolen aie, and ae an inven- 
Matilda, and though this marriage gave great of- | tory of its contents. No doubt they take as 
fence to the Normans, who had then made them-' much enjoyment in this way as an old miser does 
selves masters of England, it connected the new| in looking over his treasures; and it is certainly 
Norman dynasty with the old Saxon royal line;|™9F becoming in an irrational being to amuse it- 


and through this marriage Queen Victoria is con- | msi me ‘onake = pacman oo 
nected with English sovereigns who reigned an-| byterian. 


terior to the conquest. ad 

Besides being descended from the Conqueror TOY-MAKING IN GERMANY. 
according to the line above given, Queen Victo-| In All the Year Round is this bit of gossip 
ria is also descended from him through Henry | about the German toy-makers : 


VII., the husband of Elizabeth Plantagenet.| In Germany the wood-work, so far as English 
Henry VII. was descended from John of Gaunt, | importers know any thing of it, is mostly in the 
Duke of Lancaster, who was Edward III.’s fourth | form of small trinkets and toys for chitdren. The 


om | production of these is immense. In the Tyrol, 
son. Elizabeth Plantagenet, Henry VII.’s wife, | for example, there is a valley called the Tn send 


was descended, too, from Edmund, Duke of York, | thal, about twenty miles long, in which the rough 
fifth son of Edward III., as well as from that climate and barren soil will not suffice to grow 
king's third son, Lionel, Duke of Clarence. The | CT for the inhabitants, who are rather numerous. 


: é | Shut out from the agricultural labor cu i 
marriage of Henry VII. and Elizabeth Planta- other districts, the Sokal earn their new ps Ba 
genet was considered as uniting the claims of the by wood carving. ‘They make toys of numberless 
houses of York and Lancaster, which were con-| kinds (in which Noah’s Ark animals are very pre- 
tending branches of the great Plantagenet family. | dominant) of the soft wood of the Siberian pine 

The House of Hanover came to the British ~ known to the Germans as ziebelnusskiefer. 


tone inthis way: By the arrangement made ate" 2.0 low growth, found onthe bighest 
the English Revolution, (1688-9,) it was provided ing to the improvidence of the peasants in cutting 
that no Catholic should reign in England. Wil-| down the forests without saving or planting oth- 
liam and Mary, who were then called to the ¢TS to succeed them. Fora hundred years and 

















VARIETY. 





ENVY. 


A glow-worm sat on the grass; 

As I passed through the woods I found it; 
Bright as a diamond it shone, 

With a halo of light around it. 


A toad came up from the fen; 
It was ugly in every feature; 
Like a thief it crept to the worm, 
And spat on the shining creature. 


“What have I done,” said the grub, 
“As I sat here in silence nightly?" 
“Nothing.” replied the toad, 
“But why did you shine so brightly?” 








THE MISER BIRD. 
There is a bold bird, of the flesh-eating class, | 

















little bits of wood. 


man, or what not. Agents represent these car- 
vers in various cities of Europe, to dispose of the 
wares. 


A LITTLE HERO. 





A short time since two brothers, aged respect- | 
ively thirteen and seven, sons of a poor man | 
named Cain, obtained the use of a small boat in | 


which they went on a voyage of discovery from 
Mission Street wharf. While within the shelter of 
the shore, the little navigators glided over the 
smooth surface of the bay, as young life glides 


down the great tide of time, without impediment. 


After a while the usual evening breeze sprang up, 
and the little fellows were exhilarated at the pleas- 


ure of flying before the wind, till want of skill in| 
the management of their craft caused it to upset, | 


when, the instant before happy children, as the 
alloy of their pleasure, had to struggle for life. 
The larger boy, with the courage and nerve of a 
full-hearted man, seized his little brother with one 


They use twenty or thirty dif- ' 
ferent kinds of tools, under the magic of which | 
the wood is transformed into a dog, a lion, a’ 


—_—= 
NUMBER OF WORDS IN USE. 

We are told, on good authofity, by a cle 
man, that some of the laborers in his parish had 
not 300 words in their vocabulary. The vocaby 
lary of the ancient sages of Egypt, at least as far 
as known to us from the hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
amounts to about 685 words. The libretto of an 
Italian opera seldom displays a greater variety of 
words. A well-educated person in England who 
has been at a public school, and at the university 
who reads his Bible, his Shakespeare, the Times 
and all the books of Mudie’s library, seldom uses 
more than about 3000 or 4000 words in actual Con: 
yersation. Accurate thinkers and close reasoners 
who avoid vague and general expressions, anq 
wait till they find the word that exactly fits their 


/meaning, employ a larger stock; and eloquent 


speakers may rise to a command of 10,009 
Shakespeare, who displayed a greater variety of 
expression than probably any writer in any Jan. 
uage, produced all his plays with about 15,009 
words. Milton's works are built up with 8009. 
and the Old Testament says all that it has to say 
with 5642 words.—Prof. Max Muller. 


hand, and with the other held on to the capsized | 
boat, and thus they were rapidly drifted out upon | 
the ruffled billows of the bay. The little boy lost 
his courage—he was but a child, and complained 
of cold—the waters chilled him. His noble broth- dressed by an honest Irishman: 

er held him closer to his bosom to warm him with! ‘‘Indade, Miss, I should be glad to give you, 
the fire of courage and fraternal love that blazed sate, but the empty ones are all full.” 
within—even in those perilous circumstances, | 

For nearly three hours they drifted on and on in| ——= 
the cold, cold water—the elder boy holding the | 
younger one in his arms till he died of the effects | 
of cold and fear, and he held his icy corpse in his | 
embrace for hours, till the steamer Merrimac, | 
which happening to be passing, saw the boat and | WE GUARANTEE 

made toward it, when the boy’s joy at the thought | Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA jp 
of being rescued from certain death caused him to | existence, and will pay 





Ar a crowded lecture the other evening a young 
lady, standing at the door of the church, was aq. 








COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT, 


relax his grasp of the body of his dearly be- 


loved brother, when it sank as a stone beneath | 
| for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga. 
| tion to be genuine. 
| 


the water.—San Francisco Flag. 
——__+o+—___——_—_ 


RATS. 


Those of our readers who entertain a respect 
for the ingenuity of animals, may feel interested | 





$1000 Reward 


C. G. CLARK & CQ, 
Cor’s DysPrersia CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, 
Cor’s Dyspepsia CURE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 


in the following account. On Sunday a friend | 
happened to notice a large-sized rat tugging | Coz’'s Dysrersia CuRE 

away at a cocoa-nut husk which had been thrown CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
into a wood-box. The animal evidently | elas ai 

to carry the husk off in order to make himself and 

family a nest. The piece was too heavy, howev- 

er, and after a number of desperate attempts had 

failed, the rat ran away, but soon re-appeared | 
with two companions. The three immediately | 
set to work, and in a few moments had dragged | 
the husk out of the box and into their retreat. 


Cor’s Dysrersia CURE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev, William Stevens: 

Messrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, —Havin, 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, an 
as this, my gratetul acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (iu view of his promise.) please 
pact allow my statement a place in your columns, 

2 — . . . . | For the last ten years, | have been ailiicted with dyspepsia—at 
An IrIsHMan with his family, landing at Phila- | times so bad, that what | ate at might would distress = he next 
| 

delphia, was assisted on shore by a negro, who ; morning, See ie see ee Bae Nees a ee 
e ‘ ° ° | have often gone withou y meals, through tear. It was while 

spoke to Patrick in Irish. The latter, taking the | suiering in this mauner that 1 tok the first dose of COE'S Dis- 
black fellow for one of his own countrymen, asked ponerse —eley Ay nga my pain in ome minase, Be ges 
him how long he had been in America. ‘*About | home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, aud took’ a tew drops 

? ” , hy -{¢ of the Cure, and enjoyed it vetter than any meal | had eaten in 
four months, pg the reply. The _chop fallen | ten years. "| have taken only one bottle, and can now eat auy- 

y , y 
Irishman turned to his wife and exclaimed, ‘*But j thing 1 please —— —_ It is something 1 cannot explain, 
H — , . but { am confident that 1 am cured, as was he who said, “unc 
four months in this country and almost as black as | thing 1 know, that whereas 1 was bund, now 1 see.” 
jet ! WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church, Madison, 
Jonn. 


+ 








Tne oLpeEst piece of furniture is the multiplica- 
tion ‘‘table.” It was constructed more than a bine ein enieiint diieanbins attide ¢ ae 
. . ve use 8 7EPSIA CURE in my family, ano 
thousand years ago, and it as good as new. can willingly testify to its value as a medicine. 
HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopai! church. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


To Place a Tea-kettleful of Boiling Water up- 
on the Naked Hand without Injury. 


Whilst a tea-kettle is boiling upon the fire, and for 
a few seconds after its removal, a layer of steam exists 
between the bottom of the tea-kcttle and the water 
which it contains. Now the layer of steam in ques- 
tion is a bad conductor of heat; wherefore the tea- 
kettle may be taken direct from the fire and laid flat 
upon the hand without giving rise to any disagreeable 
perception of heat. I have heard the success of this 
experiment attributed to a deposition of soot upon the 
outside of the tea kettle. This is an error: A per- 
fectly clean tea-kettle, heated over a charcoal fire, 
which deposits no soot, may be handled as described 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE in my family, 1 am prepared to say that | never intend 
be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with Dyspepsia 
try it. PHILANDER LEWIS. 

Madison, June 30, 1864. 


PRICE, .....+00000 $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 





$100 Reward 
For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling 8 





throne, had no children, and when Mary died, in| prea cai en Be. A nagg Pg lle — 
1694, William II. never thought of marrying male and female, down to very young children, | 
again. The throne had been settled on the Prin-' segt themselves round a table, and fashion their | 


above. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
posed of 16 letters. 
y 7, 8, 13, 15, 16, is a kind of vehicle. 
11, 15, is one of the United States. 
4, 2, is a place of trade. 
, 1, 5, is the product of a kind of biped. 
2, 11, 13, 2, 4, is a river in Africa. 
whole was a great and good man. 


2. 

What word of seven letters can be divided into four 
separate words, without altering the position of the 
letters from the manner in which the seven-are first 
written? Every time you speak of a person, either 
male or female, you mention one of the two first 
words. Two words are masculine and two feminine. 
The last two are also characters in every novel. 


3. 

Iam a word of five letters, containing, (1) a ringing, 
(2) an excuse, (3) a piece of ground, (4) to jump, (5) 
what no pupil should be, (6) a story, (7) a darling, (8) 
a vegetable, (9) a beverage, (10) and (11) to strike 


gently, (12) fit, (13) to permit, (14) an animal, (15) a 


preposition. 
4. 


So arrange the nine digits, using each but once, that 


their sum shall be exactly one hundred. 


Table-Dishes. 
What dish may you always conclude to have been 


stolen, no matter on whose table you meet with it? 


Poached eggs. 
If a man were in want of a situation, what fish 
would be most acceptable to him? A good pla(i)ce. 


Which is the silliest dish you can put on the table? 


Gooseberry-fool. 

Which is the merriest? Caper-sauce. 

Which is the quickest? Hasty-pudding. 

And which the coolest? Ice-cream. 

And which may you suppose the cook to have pre- 
pared in a regular bad temper? Whipped-cream. 

Which dish is named after one of the fathers of the 
human race? Ham. 

And which after a country in Europe? Turkey. 


Answer to Pussies in the Last Number. 
1. Carpet. 
2. The Battle of Waterloo. 


the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
Coughs, as quick as 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and nots 
single instance of its failure is known. 

No family should be without it. It is within the reach of all 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an investmen! 
and thorough trial do not ‘back up" the above statement, the 
money will be refunded. We say this knowing its merits, am 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in evel 
household. : 

Do not waste away with coughing, when so small an invest: 
ment will cure you. It may be had of any responsible druggist 4 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine certificate? 
of cures it has made. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 

Cc. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 


7—lyeow New Haven, Cont 





KENNEDY’S 
HAIR GROWER, 


A RADICAL CURE FOR BALDNESS, AND ALL DISEASES 
OF THE SCALP. 





This preparation will not change the color of a single hair. h 
will cleanse the scalp and promote the growth of healthy hair. 
It is the best Tonic for the Hair Follicles and Roots ever know? 
One bottle will keep the head clear of Dandruff for a year. 
Price One Dollar. 


MANUFACTURED BY DonaLp KENNEDY, 


Roxbury, Mass. 
Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., M. 8. BURR & C0.,s# 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. ly 
——— eo 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $n. 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Monzy withthe LOWE -_ 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving © 





cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attendi 5 
Bed ene Cate eT vee POWE PRESS CO. 
ly ‘23 Water Street, Bosto? 
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